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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
influence in favor of religious education in America. 

Support: It has been the policy of the Association to raise no 
more money than is sufficient to meet the annual expenses. This 
amount has always been voluntarily forthcoming without effort, and 
the Association makes no special appeal for funds. In this way its 
work is limited to the subjects that are immediate to its purpose. The 
expenses of the Association are raised: by the annual dues of the 
members, and by contributions from those who have taken a par- 
ticular interest in the work. Membership dues, effective January 1, 
1950, are as follows: 


Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $10.00. 

Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Seminary Department 
pays an annual fee of $25.00. 

Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi- 
nary Section pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,500 pays 
an annual fee of $50.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
500 and 1,500 pay $40.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $30.00 annually. Associate Membership—Institutions 
holding Associate Membership pay $20.00 per year. 


Secondary School Dues: Each High School and Academy with an 
enrollment over 250 pays an annual fee of $10.00; each with enroll- 
ment under 250 pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 

Elementary School Dues: Each Elementary School with an 
enrollment in excess of 500 pays $5.00 annually; schools with an en- 
rollment of from 200 to 500 pay $4.00 annually; schools with an 
enrollment of below 200 pay $3.00 annually. Priests, teachers, and 
laymen may become members of this Department. The annual fee for 
individual membership is $3.00. 

Catholic Deaf Education Dues: Each member in the Catholic 
Deaf Education Section pays an annual fee of $3.00. 


Catholic Blind Education Dues: An institutional member in the 
Catholic Blind Education Section pays an annual fee of $5.00. Indi- 
vidual members pay $3.00. 

General Membership: ci Ange interested in the ‘work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
for individual membership in all departments, except Sustaining and 
School Superintendents’, is $3.00. 

Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 

General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C 
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CURRENT EVENTS COME TO LIFE 
JAMES T. FEELY ! 


It was 4 o’clock in the morning. Tom Lennon was sleepy- 
eyed as he walked into the vast McCall printing plant, which 
sprawls over several acres near the outskirts of Dayton, 
Ohio. 

The roar of a hundred presses was almost deafening, 
but Tom didn’t seem to notice. He was getting used to the 
noise. Down near the end of a long line of presses was 
Number 237, just starting to roll. Within a few minutes it 
would be spitting out copies of the Young Catholic Messen- 
ger at a rate of over 30,000 per hour. It is one of Tom’s 
jobs as a member of the editorial staff to make a final press- 
room check on this popular periodical text through which 
current events come to life in the classroom. 

Quickly he checked the cover to see that the colors were 
right. Then he paged through the issue, looking for any 
obvious defects in graphic quality. Satisfied that the 
printing was all right, he went back to the first page and 
started reading the whole magazine word for word. 

It didn’t make any difference that he had proof-read 
all the text at least once before; that he had written some of 
the stories himself; that several other members of the staff 
had also carefully read and re-read the final press sheets. 
There was still a chance that an error had crept in—and 
it was his job to find it before too many copies had been 
printed. 

On page 2, Tom paused for a moment over a half-column 
story covering an important pronouncement from the Holy 
Father. No, there wasn’t anything wrong with it. But Tom 
was remembering the hectic scene in the editorial offices 
the afternoon before, when International News Service had 
flashed word of the story. The news pages were all made up 
and approved—but that story couldn’t wait until next week. 


1 Editor, The Young Catholic Messenger, Dayton, Ohio. 
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It took several long-distance phone calls to INS in Columbus 
and to the National Catholic Welfare Conference News 
Service in Washington to get the complete story of what 
the Pope had said. It meant careful analysis of the Holy 
Father’s words by several staff members. Then came an- 
other long-distance phone call to a theologian for an inter- 
pretation of some obscure points. And finally the current 
events editor had to sit down and translate a long pronounce- 
ment, written for the most part in Ciceronian periods, into 
a relatively short story couched in terms that any junior 
high school child could understand. Its significance to the 
Church in America—and to them—had to be explained. 

The story ready, it was checked by the rest of the staff, 
as well as by the ecclesiastical censor and another theological 
adviser. Two hours after the first flash, it had been set in 
type, fitted into a page, and made ready for the presses. 

That doesn’t happen every week—and Tom is thankful 
it doesn’t. Sometimes the major news breaks just right, 
and then everything is smooth sailing. But it does happen 
often enough to keep life around the Dayton offices of 
Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., from getting dull. 

Most stories in the Messengers do not require last- 
minute action. Unlike newspapermen, the editors are not 
interested primarily in spot news unless it is particularly 
important. The emphasis is always on events that are sig- 
nificant—events that indicate some change in the complex 
pattern of national and international life. This is no easy 
task, for every day, from every conceivable source, a vast 
amount of material flows into the editorial offices of these 
widely used Catholic classroom periodicals. 

There is a Messenger for each of the three principal 
grade levels of the elementary schools: Our Little Messen- 
ger, for the primary, the Junior Catholic Messenger for the 
intermediate, and the Young Catholic Messenger for the 
upper grades. Our Little Messenger provides fresh supple- 
mentary reading every week for children of grades two 
and three. By introducing pupils to the regular use of a 
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periodical text, it begins to prepare them for intensive study 
of current affairs in the upper grades. The Junior Catholic 
Messenger carries the process a step further by presenting 
a greater volume of current material adapted to the inter- 
ests and abilities of boys and girls in the middle grades. 
In the upper grades, the Young Catholic Messenger reviews 
and interprets the most significant events of the weekly 
parade of world news. This periodical is the most widely 
used medium for current affairs study in the nation’s 
Catholic schools. 

News dispatches from all over the world flow into the 
editorial offices through two major news services, NCWC 
and INS. But that is only the beginning for Messenger 
editors. 

Catholic and secular newspapers from every part of the 
nation must be read; all the better magazines must be 
scanned. Across the editor’s desk come news releases and 
bulletins from practically every department of the Federal 
government, as well as from the United Nations, the em- 
bassies of many foreign lands, and the public relations 
offices of America’s industries. Then there is a constant 
stream of propaganda from various sources. Some of it is 
disguised as objective reporting; some of it is not. And 
always there is a heavy flow of manuscripts from free-lance 
writers. 

The factual articles range all the way from diamond 
mining in South Africa to some little known facts about 
John Paul Jones, to a new way to teach geography. The 
fiction covers almost every period of human history and 
involves characters of all types. 

All this material, gathered almost literally from the 
four corners of the earth, must be sifted and sorted—and 
then sifted again and again. It must be carefully evaluated. 
How does this particular story fit into the over-all picture 
of world affairs? Why does one news source contradict 
another? What are the real facts? How can they be inter- 
preted? What do they mean? How can they best be set 
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down so that the children will understand exactly what 
is going on? 

These questions must be asked—and answered—not just 
once a week but hundreds of times. Obviously considerable 
research must be done. Sometimes the facilities of the 
extensive library in the editorial offices are sufficient; often- 
times, however, research only brings up new questions. The 
answers must be found. And eventually they are—through 
the news services, through letters, through other libraries. 


Suitable pictures have to be selected. In the editorial 
files there are thousands of them, carefully classified and 
indexed. Two picture services send in a wide selection 
every day; two others, every week. Independent agencies 
and free-lancers also submit hundreds of pictures every 
year. 

Sometimes no suitable pictures are available from any 
of these sources. Then the staff artist or a free-lancer 
must draw illustrations. 


All that is only a start in the job of editing a weekly 
series of classroom magazines. The separate editorial staffs 
of the three magazines hold frequent conferences to plan 
each issue. The top stories of the week are discussed and 
carefully evaluated. The layout is planned. Then the stories 
must be written. They must be brief, to the point, and, 
most important, in language that child readers can under- 
stand. Each piece of copy is analyzed in accordance with 
objective norms to make sure that it is suited to the grade 
level and reading ability of the children. 


Every story in the Messengers is handled in the light 
of Christian social principles. Every member of the editorial 
staff has on his desk a copy of The Teaching of Current 
Affairs and refers to it frequently. This teacher’s manual, 
prepared by the Commission on American Citizenship ef the 
Catholic University of America in Washington, D. C., out- 
lines and discusses basic Christian social principles, espe- 
cially as they apply in America today. 
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It discusses such problems as the struggle for economic 
freedom, the spread of Communism, interracial justice, free- 
dom of worship in the United States, federal aid for children 
in Catholic schools, and the integrity of the family as the 
basic unit of society. The booklet also stresses the applica- 
tion of Christian principles to industrial life and the 
Church’s program for social justice. International groups, 
including the United Nations, get their full share of at- 
tention. 

This manual was prepared especially for the use of 
teachers in the Catholic schools. But Messenger staff 
writers find it invaluable as a quick reference tool. They 
are constantly searching for fresh illustrations of the 
principles of Christian social thought. They know well that 
children cannot master abstract principles until they are led 
to understand what the principles are all about through 
concrete applications to specific cases. The editors know, 
too, that they cannot do the whole job, that the teacher in 
the classroom has a vital part to play. 

One section of The Teaching of Current Affairs is devoted 
to an explanation of techniques that are being successfully 
employed in schools everywhere to vitalize the study of 
current events. It outlines three methods: (1) Devoting 
a specific period or periods each week to the study and 
discussion of current affairs; (2) integrating the news 
with such courses as history, geography, English, religion, 
etc.; (3) a combination of these two methods. 

There are, of course, advantages in any of these methods 
—and disadvantages, too. The teacher must select the one 
that best fits into her program. But, whatever method is 
used, there are certain procedures common to all. The basic 
planning must, of course, be done by the teacher. She sets 
the broad outline; the pupils fill in the details. Every student 
should be encouraged to take an active part in the study of 
current affairs. Pupils can gather supplementary informa- 
tion from a wide variety of sources; they can work on com- 
mittees assigned to make special reports, prepare maps 
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and pictorial charts, conduct debates or panel discussions or 
“town meetings,” present skits, take public opinion polls 
within the school. 

In the daily flow of news, controversial issues are bound 
to crop up from time to time. The Young Catholic Messen- 
ger presents the facts on both sides of such questions. Often- 
times the monthly Study-Guide for teachers delves more 
deeply into such problems, giving the background and sug- 
gesting techniques to be used in the classroom. If a moral 
question is involved, the position of the Church is made 
abundantly clear. 

The integration method, as well as the specific current 
affairs study, employs substantially the same procedures. 
Here, however, the emphasis is shifted from the event in 
all its aspects to its relationship to a particular field. The 
scientific phases of atomic energy, for example, would be 
emphasized in the science class; the moral problem of using 
the atomic bomb would be stressed in the religion class; 
an essay on the peaceful uses of atomic energy might be 
assigned in the English class; the pupils in history class 
could hold a panel discussion on its impact on the future 
of the world. 

But current affairs study is not concerned exclusively 
with problems of national and international importance. 
No real citizen can be concerned solely with our relations 
with Russia or the functioning of the United Nations and 
ignore the problems of his own community. If they are to 
be alert adult citizens of tomorrow, children in their forma- 
tive years must develop an interest in life on a community 
level. They must be informed about their local government; 
they must know how it is set up, how it operates, who its 
officials are. They must be introduced to the constructive 
part they can play in community projects. 

To foster more effective training in citizenship, the 
Commission on American Citizenship has established the 
Catholic Civic Clubs of America. They are intended to aid 
the teacher in training her pupils for the responsibilities 
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of adult citizenship through actual and active participation 
in the civic life of the community. 

The idea has caught on in every part of the nation. In 
the past four years, some 3,000 clubs have been issued 
official charters. The superintendents of schools in more 
than 50 dioceses have endorsed the movement and urged 
the establishment of a unit in every school. The work of 
the clubs has won favorable attention in both national and 
international circles. 

The club handbook, Good Citizens, gives all the informa- 
tion necessary to organize a club. It includes a simple out- 
line of parliamentary procedure, and a model constitution, 
as well as many projects the club members can develop. 

In cooperation with the Commission, the Young Catholic 
Messenger carries a monthly article designed especially for 
the use of the clubs. Besides, the Teacher’s Study Guide 
outlines a practical Civics Club activities project each 
month. The national program is elastic enough to meet 
almost any local condition; it is varied enough to interest 
members everywhere. 

The Catholic Civics Clubs fill a real need in our schools. 
They give pupils the organization and the inspiration to 
become active citizens. They provide children with an op- 
portunity to develop their own initiative, to do things for 
their school, their parish, and their community. 

In the schools of the nation, the teaching of current 
affairs has come more and more into prominence since 
World War I. And it is getting more attention now than 
ever before. A recent study, sponsored by The New York 
Times, entitled Current Affairs and Modern Education, con- 
cludes from a nation-wide survey (in public schools) that 
“with few exceptions teachers and administrators through- 
out the United States . . . believe firmly that current affairs 
should be taught in our schools.” 

Why this near unanimity of opinion? The answer seems 
fairly obvious. In today’s complex world, new developments 
come so fast that children must be trained to understand 
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and evaluate them. It is not enough for them to learn the 
facts of the past; they must have an appreciation of the 
present and they must be able to relate it not only to the 
past but also to the future. 


Students in the Catholic schools of the nation must be 
led by every possible means along the path to inspired and 
informed Christian citizenship. Father Thomas J. Quigley, 
Pittsburgh diocesan superintendent of schools, and Sister 
Mary Dennis Donovan of the Sisters of St. Joseph, make 
this abundantly clear in The Christian Citizen, His Chal- 
lenge: 

“It is imperative that future Americans understand 
their duties of citizenship in relation to their supernatural 
destiny. In no other way can the state be kept in its 
position as a servant of the people. ... In our day civics 
must be taught in close relation with religion and religion 
must emphasize the civic obligations of the moral law. 
Unless this is done, the second half of the 20th century 
may see a frightful decline in religion and the end of 
Christian democracy.” 


Christian citizenship of its very nature implies two 
things: (1) The child must be given as comprehensive a 
religious education as possible. (2) He must learn what the 
term citizenship means, what his duties and responsibilities 
as a good citizen are. 


The Catholic school child needs a solid grounding in 
Christian social principles. More than that he must know 
how to apply them; he must be trained to interpret the 
complex events of the day in their light. He must keep 
abreast of the times—he must know what is going on not 
only in his own community, but also in the nation and in 
the world. If he doesn’t, the world will soon leave him hope- 
lessly behind. 

Pupils in our Catholic schools must study contemporary 
events, not just for their own sake, but because it is only 
in that way that a lively interest in government and world 
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affairs can be developed—an interest that will continue 
long after they have left school. 

In many lands today the Church faces a grave crisis. 
Our nation has many serious national and international 
problems. Never before has the need been greater for an 
informed and inspired Christian approach to life in all its 
aspects. ‘ 

From the teachers in our Catholic schools the children 
of today must imbibe an understanding of our democratic 
way of life as well as of the truths of our religion. Further 
than that these adult citizens of tomorrow must be trained 
now so that they can translate principles into concrete 
action. Thus, as they grow older, they will be able to 
participate intelligently and effectively in the affairs of 
their community, their nation, and their world. Thus they 
will be well equipped to meet the challenge of the ever-active 
proponents of secularism and totalitarianism. 

When he gets up at 4 in the morning to check the Young 
Catholic Messenger as it comes off the press, Tom Lennon 
doesn’t think particularly about all that. He’s much too 
sleepy! But it’s all part of the big job of making current 
events come to life in the Catholic schools—and Tom does 
it well. 





THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
WILLIAM H. CONLEY ! 


There is no single development in American education 
in recent years which has attracted more attention of the 
people and more thoughtful consideration by educators than 
the Community College. The Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, the recommendations of 
the National Council of Chief State School Officers, and 
those of state survey committees in at least a half dozen 
states urged through the development of “Community 
Colleges” the extension of educational opportunities through 
the fourteenth year for all youth. 


Although the title “Community College” is of recent 
origin, the idea of the extension upward of universal edu- 
cation to the end of the fourteenth grade dates back at 
least to 1875. In that year William Watts Folwell, the 
University of Minnesota’s first president, in an address to 
the National Education Association, suggested that in the 
State of Minnesota there should be developed a strong 
system of secondary schools which would include an upward 
extension of the usual high school program through the first 
two years of college. He called this type of school the junior 
college. Pointing out that a few colleges and isolated uni- 
versities could not educate the people he said: 


If we mean to educate the people beyond those rudi- 
ments essential to the bare existence of man in civilized 
state ... we must build up the secondary schools. The 

“economy of bringing these institutions within reach of 
youth residing at their homes is too obvious for com- 
ment. But there is still a higher economy, of more 
account than any pecuniary saving.’ 


1 Chairman, Department of Education, and Dean, University Col- 
lege, Loyola University, Chicago, II. Formerly Specialist in the Junior 
College and Lower Division, U. S. Office of Education. 

2 William Watts Febwell, enerey Addresses, Minneapolis: H. H. 
Wilson & Co. (1909), p. 112 
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Other educators in the last century expressed similar ideas. 

In 1896 the first institution to offer a program covering 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years was opened. It was 
the Lewis Institute of Chicago, a private institution, and 
was called a junior.college. It was followed in 1902 by the 
opening of a public junior college which was an extension 
upward of the public high school in Joliet, Illinois. Presi- 
dent William Rainey Harper of the University of Chicago 
is also looked upon as one of the early advocates of the 
junior college. He foresaw the shortcomings ofethe uni- 
versity for the increasing numbers of high school graduates 
and recognized the importance of developing a “beyond- 
high-school” program in local communities. He reasoned 
that in such institutions a sifting process might be under- 
taken so that those who could not profit from university work 
could be discovered before going on to the university. He 
sowed the seed for the junior college throughout the middle 
west, and in a comparatively short period of time institu- 
tions came forth. 

. In several localities the early junior colleges were en- 
couraged by state universities because of the housing prob- 
lem. The increased popularity of the public high schools, 
with a growing number of graduates, meant that the larger 
numbers would seek admission in the universities. If these 
high school graduates could be given the introductory college 
work in their local communities, there would be an oppor- 
tunity to eliminate those who could not profit from college 
work without overburdening the living quarters then in 
existence at the universities. : . 

The growth of the junior college was fairly rapid from 
the beginning. In 1922, when we had the first reliable in- 
formation on the number of junior colleges in existence in 
the United States, we find that there were 207 such insti- 
tutions, enrolling 16,031 students. In 1927, the next time 
that an accurate count was made of the junior colleges, 
the number of institutions had increased to 325 and the 
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enrollment to 35,360. During the current year, 648 junior 
colleges are in operation and are serving 465,815 students. 
This year there has been a 6 per cent decrease in junior 
college enrollment from a high of 500,000 in 1948-49, and 
there are three fewer institutions in operation.* Junior 
colleges today, however, constitute about one-third of all 
institutions of higher learning. 

It is not to be implied that the growth of the junior 
college is due solely to the reasons which led to its beginning. 
The early junior colleges, both public and private, were in- 
augurated for the sole purpose of providing pre-university 
and pre-professional education. 

Early leaders in the junior college movement, however, 
emphasized the broader functions they had visioned for the 
junior college. While Harper is regarded as the father 
of the junior college, Koos probably had more to do with 
shaping junior college policy than any other person. 
Through his investigations and suggestions based on in- 
vestigations, he has influenced the development and growth 
of the schools in the last two decades. In his earliest work 
on the junior college, he pointed out other functions for 
these schools which he recognized as an extended program 
of secondary education. One of these functions was “ex- 
ploration.” This permits many students to broaden their 
horizon through a review of the great areas of knowledge 
and it is a function which continues today to be an important 
and unique service of the junior college. The second objec- 
tive pointed out by Koos was to give occupational training. 
He pointed out that a third function was that of popular- 
izing education at the post high school level. As early as 
1924, when he published these objectives, he saw in the 
junior college a type of institution which could eliminate 
the barriers to post high school education which has been 


3 Bogue and Hill, “Analysis of Junior College Growth,” The Junior 
College Journal, Vol. XX (February 1950), p. 318. 

4 Bogue and Hill, Junior College Directory, 1950, The Junior Col- 
lege Journal, Vol. XX (January 1950), p. 289. 
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discussed so widely in the Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education.® 

The growth of the junior college can be attributed to 
many factors. First, there is the one which we have just 
mentioned—the increased functions of the school. Secondly, 
there was a social and economic need for the extension of 
education during the depression years to take youth off the 
labor market and to provide worthwhile development while 
waiting for job placement. Other less tangible factors such 
as the desire for further education to understand the com- 
plicated civilization in which we live, the desire for further 
education to compete in our society, the desire and need of 
specialized occupational training beyond the high school 
level have undoubtedly contributed to the growth. In the 
war years and since the close of the war the adult desires 
for occupational training and also the desire for certain 
cultural developments have led to further growth. 

The functions of the junior college as it has emerged 
today are: (1) To offer a continuation of general education 
to all who can profit from it; (2) to offer preparatory educa- 
tion for those who are able to enter the colleges or the uni- 
versities at the third year or to enter professional schools; 
(3) to offer terminal occupational and terminal general pro- 
grams of education to those students who will complete their 
education at the end of the fourteenth year; (4) to offer 
programs of adult education within the local community. 

A junior college of the type just described has only a 
short way to go before it can become a “community college.” 
We may define the community college as a junior college of 
expanded functions serving a restricted geographic area 
or community. If a junior college is performing the func- 
tions just discussed, it has only to become integrated with 
its community in order to become a community college as 
it is now conceived. We are all familiar with the efforts for 
integrating the junior college with the secondary school 


5 Koos, Leonard V., The Junior College, Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota (1924), passim. 
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and with the attention that has been given to the integration 
of the junior colleges with the senior college. Emphasis is 
now being placed on the integration of the school offerings 
of the 13th and 14th years with the community. Integration 
with the community involves at least the following: the 
policy of admission, curriculum planning, programming and 
placement. 

The policy of admission must be one that permits any 
person to enroll who can profit from the experience gained 
in the school. High school grades and the successful com- 
pletion of specific high school units cannot be the only 
criteria for admission. High school graduation from any 
curriculum, maturity manifested by satisfactory scores on 
standardized measures of mental development, or evidences 
of keen interest for vocational or cultural reasons must be 
used as additional criteria for admission. The admission 
policy should be aimed at service to the comunity rather 
than at service to some university or some institution of 
higher learning. 

The planning of the curricula in the community college 
centers around the needs of the community. This does not 
mean that each community college has a unique educational 
program. Each community will recognize that there is a 
common core of the curricula offered in every institution 
which attempts to meet the basic needs of general education. 
There is another group of courses that will be generally 
offered to meet the needs of the students planning further 
educational work beyond the fourteenth year, but, except 
for these, efforts should be made to adapt the course offer- 
ings to the needs of the community. Such adaption involves 
an initial community survey to discover what the graduates 
of the local high schools do after completing school, and to 
determine the needs of local industry, of labor, of cultural 
and civic groups. It requires a frequent reappraisal of the 
community to uncover changes and new developments that 
might influence the school. The needs of the community, as 
set forth, in these surveys, should determine the minimum 
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offerings of the community college for the terminal students. 
If resources are available, if there is sufficient demand for 
additional curricula, and if there is economic justification 
for them, such curricula may be provided. In addition to 
the initial survey and frequent reappraisals continuous 
contact with the community can be maintained through the 
use of representative committees drawn from the commun- 
ity. These committees serve as advisory groups on different 
curricula and they also form an excellent element in uni- 
fying the school and the community. 

Our discussion of the community so far indicates that 
the survey is concerned only with vocational or semi-profes- 
sional needs. It should not, however, be confined to this 
area. It should attempt to discover the interest of the com- 
munity in cultural, intellectual, and vocational areas. If 
the school is to serve the community it should serve all 
interests in the community and all age groups. 

The programming of the community college must also be 
fitted into the needs of the community. Utilization of exist- 
ing facilities, working hours of the community, transporta- 
tion, and the local customs are among the items that must 
be considered. 

The vocational aspect of the school cannot be effectively 
carried out unless there is a well organized placement 
service. The service should find full-time employment for 
students who graduate and for those who drop out before 
graduation. There is another important function of the 
placement office and that is finding part-time employment 
for the students still in school. If work can be found on a 
part-time basis that is related to the school program, some 
of the advantages of the cooperative type program can 
be provided. The importance of the cooperative type pro- 
gram has been pointed out by the President’s Commission 
and methods of making it feasible should receive wide at- 
tention. 

Integration of the formal school program with the com- 
munity, it has been pointed out, must involve the policy of 
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admission, curriculum planning, programming, and place- 
ment. But further integration is necessary if the commun- 
ity college is to be the cultural, intellectual center of the 
community. One of the points particularly stressed is that 
the community college must be the center of a comprehensive 
adult education program. This is, today, one of the major 
functions of the community college. For the adult wishing 
to pursue formal courses for college credit provision should 
be made in the program. These courses may be for voca- 
tional or professional reasons or they may be for cultural 
purposes. The adult education program encompasses more 
than the formal courses. In every community there is a 
need for and a latent demand for short courses and dis- 
cussion groups. The areas of interest must be determined, 
the courses set up with the advice and cooperation of local 
sponsoring groups. Lecture series may also be planned uti- 
lizing local faculty members and visiting lecturers. Finally, 
forums and round tables may be scheduled as part of the 
comprehensive program of stimulating the intellectual and 
cultural life of the community. A recent status study by 
Sebastian V. Martorona of the adult educational opportun- 
ities offered by junior colleges and community colleges 
showed clearly what is being done in the field of adult 
education.* The remarkable.success of the institutions of- 
fering such programs in attracting students is evidence of 
the desire on the part of the community. 

Closely related to the adult education program and per- 
haps a part of it is the recreational program that can be 
offered for the community. It may include dramatic pre- 
sentations by the school, by local groups assisted by the 
school, musical presentations, provisions for facilities for 
athletic and other recreational outlets and special library 
service for the community. The role of the community 
college may be that of planning and organizing many of 


6 Martorona, S. V., “Problems in Adult Education in the Junior 
ag eas Junior College Journal, Vol. XVIII (November 1947), 
pp. ° 
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these events. It may also be that of actually presenting 
the, program. Whatever the role the community college 
plays the function is a responsibility of the college. 

Other services should be offered to the community by. the 
school if it is to be the cultural and intellectual center of 
that community. Speakers from the faculty and student 
body should be provided for local organizations. Leadership 
should be provided in local community projects and ‘in 
stimulating interests in local community pride. © 

Thus far we have been concerned with the community 
college in a general way. We have been concerned with the 
development and growth of the junior college, its changing 
functions, and the essential nature of the community college. 
Ordinarily the community college is looked upon only as a 
public institution and some have well asked what concern 
is it of the Catholic educator. It is of concern to the Catholic 
educator, first, because it is one of the significant develop- 
ments in American education at the present time. The 
community college is not a momentary fad. Its consistent 
growth for a half century and its present position indicate 
that it is having and will continue to have a very definite 
impact on all of American education. Professor Koos re- 
cently predicted that “The next decade. . . will see an ap- 
proach to a degree of universalization of the junior college 
level of education reached by the high school following the 
first world war.” 7 

Secondly, the popularization of education through the 
fourteenth year at this very moment offers a challenge. to 
Catholic education. Almost half of the junior colleges in 
operation in the United States today are under private con- 
trol but only 42 are under Catholic auspices. Since 1919 
when Georgetown Visitation became a junior college there 
have been 91 Catholic junior colleges organized. Forty-nine 
of these have been reclassified or discontinued. Very few 
Catholic institutions at the junior college level have at- 


7 Koos, “Rise of The People’s College,” School Review (March 
1947), p. 148. 
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tempted to perform community functions. There are today 
four kinds of Catholic junior colleges: those which operate 
for a few years and then become senior colleges, those 
that are exclusive boarding schools, those that are minor 
seminaries, and those that are approaching the status of 
private community colleges. It is only the last that can 
perform the service demanded by popularization. 

The community college is of concern to the Catholic 
educator, thirdly, because it raises the very basic question 
of how far we can carry our expanison of education. With 
limited facilities and with limited personnel should we 
attempt to keep pace with public education in this new 
endeavor? We are all well aware that some Catholic 
educators feel that we should confine our activities to the 
elementary school and do a thorough job of providing 
adequate Catholic elementary education throughout the 
nation before we spread our forces. We are aware that 
there are others who feel that our primary concern is 
with the training of Catholic leaders and that Catholic 
education will have its greatest impact upon American 
civilization if its resources are conserved and used only on 
those who can ultimately have wide influence after their 
Catholic development has been completed. Today we find 
others who are convinced that every effort should be put 
forth to offer educational opportunities to all youth in the 
18 to 24 year age bracket, the age group served by the 
community college as well as the college and university. 
It is their contention that the youth of that age must be 
given training in Catholic principles, in Catholic philosophy 
adapted to the level of their individual ability, and an un- 
derstanding of the problems confronting the church and 
themselves as individual members of the church at this 
present time. They feel that education for students at this 
level of maturity is of paramount importance to the church 
when the attacks on it are philosophical and ideological in 
character. The same group is of the conviction that every 
effort must be put forth for the education and reeducation 
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of adults. To those in the latter group it appears that we 
have a very definite responsibility to make superhuman 
efforts to develop a program of Catholic community colleges 
to take their places among the community colleges of the 
nation just as our elementary schools, secondary schools, 
colleges, and universities have taken their places in their 
respective fields. 








